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NOTES ON PHOTOGRAPHING A LIVE SPECIMEN 
OF GAMBEL’S PARTRIDGE. 

BY R. AV . SHUFELDT. 

Plates III - V. 

Mr. Nelson R. Wood of the taxidermical department of the 
U. S. National Museum, owns a beautiful living specimen of 
Gambel’s Partridge ( Callipepla gambeli ). It is a male bird, 
and at this writing is in full plumage and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. He will walk up and down one’s arm, feed out of the 
open hand, and bear stroking without the slightest alarm, or any 
desire to take flight. Altogether it is one of the best and gentlest 
little game pets I have ever seen, and has some very interesting 
traits even in captivity. 

Recently the present writer has been engaged upon a paper 
treating of scientific taxidermy, and in dealing with the game 
birds, it became necessary to have some good photographs of 
living Partridges to compare with various examples of mounted 
ones in the government collections of the National Museum at 
Washington. Among other birds, Mr. Wood kindly placed this 
specimen of Gambel’s Partridge at my disposition, for the 
purpose I have named, and it made a most capital subject. 
Under my supervision the photographs of it which illustrate this 
article were made by Mr. Smillie of the photographic depart- 
ment of the National Museum. 

We first tried to take the bird walking on a table, but after a 
number of attempts — at least half a dozen — only one really good 
result was obtained. At last a limb suggested itself to me, and 
a suitable one was quickly found. On this the bird rested in a 
number of easy and natural attitudes, but was continually moving 
withal, and it required absolutely instantaneous exposures to get 
a result. After about a dozen more attempts several very good 
ones were secured, and they present us with a variety of instruc- 
tive points. 

In Plate III, a direct left-lateral view of the bird was obtained, 
at an instant prior to its elevating its plumage for the purpose of 
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Gambhl’s Partridge (Callipepla gambeli). 



PLATE IV. 




AMBEL’S PARTRIDGE (CALLIPEPLA GAMBELI). 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LIVE BIRD, IN ACT OF PREESING. 



Plate 
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Common partridge (Colinus virginianus), female. 
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preening itself, as shown in Plate IV. One of the feathers of its 
plume has its shaft broken, and it hangs down, otherwise the 
picture is perfect. It will be seen that the bird is commencing 
to close its eyes, and they are almost or quite closed during the 
act of preening, so as to prevent their being irritated by the 
featheis. Likewise it will be observed that the elevation of the 
plumage for this act commences on the crown of the head, and 
then extends down over the shoulders and upper part of the 
breast. At this juncture, too, it will be noticed that the anterior 
line of the facial mask and the line of the lower breast are 
straight, and that they are parallel to each other. 

The next stage is an exceedingly interesting one to get a photo- 
graph of, and the result in thi> case was decidedly successful. 
It instantaneously follows what is shown in Plate III, and the 
bird has turned its head, and is scratching the skin of its left 
shoulder with its bill. It slightly elevates itself upon its legs, 
and raises all the plumage of the body, as well as the second- 
aries of the wings. The tail is slightly spread, but its upper 
and lower coverts enter but very partially into the general act 
of raising the plumage. 

Mr. H. C. Denslow, a very able and observing taxidermist, 
was, at the time I refer, in the department of birds at the 
National Museum, and he had made many studies of the pos- 
tures of living Quails and Partridges with the view of using 
them in his taxidermical work. He had closely watched speci- 
mens of our Common Partridge ( Colinus viginiamis ) during 
the times it preened itself and finally attempted to reproduce 
one of these in a mounted specimen. 

His subject presents a female Colinus on the ground. She 
has been preening, and is here shown just the instant before she 
gives herself a final shake, prior to bringing the now cleaned 
and dressed plumage down to her body again. Her head is 
somewhat sunken between her shoulders, and all her body plum- 
age is elevated. But the wing-feathers are but very si ighdy 
raised, and the tail-coverts, very properly, not at all so. Mr. 
Denslow has never seen my photograph here given in Plate IV, 
and as it is very probable there is not another one like it in 
existence, we must believe that, guided as he was by the eye 
alone, he has attained to a very true result as shown in Plate V. 
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Bendire, Tympanuckns americattus attwateri . 
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No doubt Colinus frequently assumes just the attitude there 
exhibited. 

At different times I have expressed myself in this journal upon 
the question of the value of photographs of living birds to the 
ornithologist, to the taxidermist, and to the artist, — so it will 
obviate the necessity of my repeating those remarks here. 

The kind of photographs to which I had reference are very 
well exemplified in the Plates illustrating the present contribu- 
tion, — but how rarely do we yet find them ! Most of the 
attempts I have seen published are of little or no use whatever 
to the scientist in any department, and even the results them- 
selves are far from pleasing. During my recent studies a vast 
number of these have been submitted to me for my inspection, 
and, if possible, use. There has not been one result in fifty of 
any practical value, and I have been obliged to lay them aside. 
What we are after is to get absolutely true pictures of the forms 
of birds, and such pictures as can be used. More examples 
than I have been enabled to give in this article will shortly 
appear in my work on ‘Scientific Taxidermy’ in the next ‘Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution,’ now in press. 



TTMPANUCHUS AMERICANUS A TTIVA TERI 
BENDIRE. ATTWATER’S OR SOUTHERN 
PRAIRIE HEN. 

BY CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 

Since my preliminary description of this bird in ‘Forest and 
Stream’ (Vol. XL, No. 20, May 18, 1893, p. 425) I have ex- 
amined considerable additional material and am now compelled 
to consider it as only a well marked race of T. america 7 ius. Its 
subspecific characters are as follows: — 

Smaller than T. cimericanus , darker in color, more tawny above, usually 
with more pronounced chestnut on the neck; smaller and more tawny 
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Bendire, Tympa?iuchus americanus attwateri . 
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Measurements of Tympanuchus americci7ius attwateri . 
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light colored spots on wing-coverts, and much more scantily feathered 
tarsus, the latter never feathered down to base of toes, even in front; a 
broad posterior strip of bare skin being always exposed, even in winter, 
while in summer much the greater part of the tarsus is naked. 

Dozvny Young . — Head, neck and back, tawny rufous ; top of head, back 
and rump, marked with a greater or less number of brownish black spots; 
sides and lower parts rich golden buff. The young chicks even show the 
great difference in the feathering of the tarsi, only the front half being 
covered, while in T. americanus of the same age only a narrow strip of 
the posterior side is unfeathered. In the latter the feathering in front 
comes almost if not quite to the base of the toes, while in the former, there 
is a naked space of more than .10 of an inch. 

The subjoined measurements have been kindly taken for me by Mr. R. 
Ridgway of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Habitat . — Coast districts of southwestern Louisiana and 
southern Texas. 

While engaged in working out the geographical ranges of T \ 
americanus and T. pallidicinctus I received information from 
Army friends and others stating that Prairie Hens were found along 
the Gulf coast of Texas, and in order to determine positively which 
species occurred there, I wrote to a number of parties asking them 
to procure specimens for me. All the material received was 
kindly procured by Mr. H. P. Attwater of Rockport, Aransas 
Co., Texas, and generously donated by him to the U. S. National 
Museum Collection, and as a slight recognition for his trouble in 
obtaining these specimens, which proved to be a well marked 
race, I have named this new subspecies in his honor. The U. S. 
National Museum already contained three skins which are clearly 
referable to this subspecies, but the material was not sufficient 
and in too poor condition to base a new race on. 

Attwater’ s Prairie Hen is considerably smaller than its northern 
relative, full grown birds averaging only from 25 to 31 ounces. 
They frequent the low prairie lands near the coast and do not 
appear to be very common anywhere. They begin nesting 
about the middle of March, and young chicks, probably three or 
four days old, were obtained by Mr. Attwater, on April 25, 1S93, 
near the line between Aransas and Refugio Counties, Texas. 
The crops of three of the specimens sent by Mr. Attwater con- 
tained remains of insects and the tops and seeds of different 
species of leguminous plants. 
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SUMMER BIRDS OF THE PINE BARRENS OF 
NEW JERSEY. 

BY WITMER STONE. 

The Pine Barrens of New Jersey have long been renowned as 
a botanical collecting ground, and the botanists of Philadelphia 
and vicinity take many excursions every year into this region, 
which is so easy of access and which presents a flora so absolutely 
different from that of eastern Pennsylvania that nearly every 
species is a ‘rarity’ to one familiar only with the plants of the 
latter section. 

Although the birds of the Pine Barren region are quite as 
interesting as its flora, ornithologists have been slow to penetrate 
its deep swamps and to explore its sandy wastes, and slower still 
to make known the results of their explorations. 

It seems strange that Wilson and Audubon should not have 
visited this region, but so far as we can judge they only explored 
one or two points near the coast, and did not then make a very 
thorough investigation, or they would certainly have had some- 
thing to say of the abundance of such species as the Parula, 
Hooded and Prairie Warblers and the Tree Swallow, which are 
almost unknown in summer in eastern Pennsylvania. Even 
Cassin and Turnbull seem to have been unfamiliar with the fauna 
of the Pine Barrens, to judge from the few scattered statements 
regarding some of the above species which they have made. 

The Pine Barrens occupy the whole of southern New Jersey 
south of a line from Long Branch to Salem, excepting the 
maritime marshes and a narrow strip bordering the Delaware 
River. They consist of a low, flat stretch of sandy ground, some 
parts forming dreary wastes of loose sand, with a scattering 
growth of scrub pines and oaks {Spzierctis nigra and 
ilicifolia ), and in others covered with continuous pine woods 
of the taller pitch pine ( Pinus rigida ). Scattered throughout 
the region, especially along the sluggish streams, are almost 
impenetrable swamps of white cedar ( Chamcecyparis thyoidcs) 
bordered by thickets of holly and various ericaceous bushes, and 
numerous open sphagnum and cranberry bogs. 
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Portions of this region, especially in Atlantic County, are still 
quite wild and comparatively uninhabited. Deer ( Cariaciis 
virginiamts) are shot here every winter, and along the upper 
Egg Harbor River a few bears ( Ursus americanus) in all 
probability still exist. 

The Pine Barrens lie entirely within the Carolinian Fauna 
and are, generally speaking, much richer in southern types than 
the southeastern portion of Pennsylvania. Many species of 
insects and plants are found there which do not occur farther 
north in the State, nor to the west of the Delaware River. A 
number of Carolinian birds also occur abundantly, but some 
other species quite as characteristic of this fauna, and which 
are found regularly in southeastern Pennsylvania, are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. This is undoubtedly due to the peculiar 
environment, which is not suited to their habits. 

The occurrence of such a boreal type of mammal as the Red- 
backed Mouse ( Evotomys ) in the Pine Barrens is probably 
accounted for by the fact that it here inhabits the cool sphagnum 
bogs and is chiefly nocturnal, so that the environment during 
the time of its activity would be quite congenial. 

No northern species of birds have yet been found breeding in 
the Pine Barrens, unless the Redstart be so considered, for 
although it occurs sparingly in other parts of the Carolinian 
belt, it is much more characteristic of the Alleghanian fauna. 

Of the birds which characterize the dry scrub barrens the 
Towhee, Ovenbird and Prairie Warbler are the most conspicuous. 
The latter species is especially numerous, and its song is heard 
continually as it flits about among the low pines and scrub oaks. 
Wherever the tall pines occur the Pine Warbler abounds, 
frequenting the topmost branches, among the bunches of cones 
or clinging to the trunk in the manner of a Creeper. Tn the 
thickets bordering the cedar swamps are heard the notes of the 
Carolina Chickadee and White-eyed Vireo, but the most interest- 
ing bird of these localities is the Parula Warbler. Everywhere 
throughout the swamps the bushes are covered with great 
masses and festoons of the delicate gray lichen or ‘beard-moss' 
( Usnea barbatci ), and where this grows thickest the Parulas 
abound. They nest exclusively in the bunches of lichens; select- 
ing some convenient bunch they loop and weave together the 
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hanging portions so as to form a receptacle for their eggs. 
Sometimes the nest occupies the very center of a large mass of 
the lichen, and so little do these bunches of lichen differ from 
those which have not been made to do service as nests that it is 
often quite impossible to distinguish between them. In the 
swamps bordering the small lakes near Dennisville, Cape May 
County, these little Warblers are especially abundant. 

In Atlantic County, above May’s Landing, the damming of the 
Egg Harbor River, which was accomplished many years ago, 
has resulted in the flooding of several large cedar swamps through 
which the river formerly flowed, so that now the surface of the 
stream, nearly a quarter of a mile in width, is covered with the 
bare and bleached trunks of the cedars and other trees, which 
appear like a dense forest of telegraph poles. 

These rotten trunks have not been overlooked by the birds, 
and several species here find congenial nesting sites ; but although 
they would seem to be safer from molestation here than on the 
land, one would think that it must fare badly with the young in 
their first attempts at flying. The Flickers were probably the first 
settlers, so to speak, of this aquatic colony, and they still nest in 
the larger trunks, the bottoms of their nests being in many 
cases but a few inches above the surface of the water. 

In the old Flickers’ nests, or inside the fragile bark shells of 
the stumps most advanced in decay, the Carolina Chickadees 
and Tree Swallows form their nests. In addition to these birds 
a few Kingbirds and Robins occupy the stumps of such trees as 
were formerly used by the Flickers, and which have broken off 
so as to leave the bottoms of the old excavations as convenient 
receptacles for the structures of the succeeding tenants. 

A list of the species known to summer in the Pine Barrens 
follows. This is based mainly upon my own experience, but 
I am also indebted for many interesting notes to various 
members of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, espe- 
cially to Messrs. S. N. Rhoads, J. H. Reed, C. A. Voelker, 
M. L. C. Wilde, and I. N. DeHaven. 

1. Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. — Frequent along the Egg Harbor and 
other rivers. 

2. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. — Seen throughout the 
year, and doubtless some heronries are to be found in the dense cedar 
swamps, although I have never seen any nests. 
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3. Ardea virescens. Green Heron. — Abundant. 

4. Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. Night Heron. — Frequent, though 
I have never seen any heronries in the Barrens. 

5. Rallus elegans. King Rail. — A nest of this species was found 
July 15, 1S92, by Dr. J. B. Brinton, in a cedar swamp near Repaupo, 
which lies on the outskirts of the district. The species may also breed 
farther inland. 

6 . Philohela minor. Woodcock.— Tolerably common. 

7. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. — Tolerably common. 

S. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white. — Common, especially in Cape 
May County. The present birds are largely from introduced stock. 

9. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. — Tolerably common in the 
wilder parts of Atlantic County. 

10. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. — Tolerably common. 

11. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. — Common throughout the 
Pine Barrens, and is to be seen during the entire year, though less 
common in winter. 

12. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. — Not very common, but may 
breed occasionally, as a nest was taken on Long Beach by Mr. W. E. D. 
Scott (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1S79, p. 222). 

13. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. — Rather common. 

14. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. — Tolerably common. 

15. Buteo borealis Red-tailed Hawk. — Tolerably common. 

16. Buteo latissimus. Broad-winged Hawk. — Tolerably common. 
I have no actual record of the breeding of these four Hawks in the Pine 
Barren district, but individuals are seen during the summer and they 
doubtless all nest in the pine forests. 

17. Haliseetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. — A few pairs are seen all 
the year along the coast and doubtless breed in the cedar swamps. A p \i r 
was observed daily near Dennisville, Cape May County, in May, 1891, and 
was reported to have a nest in the vicinity. 

18. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. — Common. 

19. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. Osprey. — Common, breeding 
along the edge of the Pine Barrens towards the salt marshes. 

20. Asio accipitrinus. Short-eared Owl.— Rare. Breeds on the 

marshes at Long Beach (Scott, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1879, P- 2 ° 2 )> and 
perhaps in the Pine Barren swamps. 

21. Megascops asio. Screech Owl. — Common. 

22. Bubo virginianus. Great-horned Owl. — Not common but 
pretty generally distributed through the pine woods. 

23. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo.— Not common. 

24. Ceryle alcyon. Kingfisher.— Along the larger streams and small 
lakes. 

25. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. Common. 



